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JAPAN AND THE WORLD MARKET. 


OR many months the problem of Japanese competition has 
F been engaging the attention of those interests in the world 
that are most intimately affected by it, but it is only within 
the last few weeks that it has captured the public interest on a 
wider scale. In view of this and of the vigour with which a private 
member’s resolution on the subject was debated in the House of 
Commons on November 2ogth, it is of interest to recapitulate the 
stages by which the problem of Japanese competition has crystallized 
into an urgent question of world importance. 


By the end of the year 1931 the long period of capital construction 
in Japan was drawing to a close, and a new productive system based 
on an economy fundamentally different from existing Western 
conditions was ready to function. Owing to the extremely simple 
standards of life in the East, judged by Western standards, Japanese 
manufacturers have enjoyed labour costs so low that no degree of 
economy and efficiency in respect of the other factors of production 
on the part of Western manufacturers has yet succeeded in making 
up the leeway and in placing the two types of industry on a 
permanently competitive basis. The task of the West has been 
made still harder by the remarkable advance that the Japanese 
have recently made in technique and organization up to, and in 
their own view, even beyond the Western level. So great is the 
margin between labour costs in Japan and the West that even a 
substantial rise in wages would be possible in Japan without major 
effects upon relative competitive conditions. Such an increase has 
in fact taken place over the last five years. 


Without entering into the more controversial aspects of Japanese 
expansion, it cannot be denied that the impetus of Japan’s irruption 
into the world’s markets was greatly increased by the depreciation 
in her currency and that she is still enjoying a substantial advantage 
in this respect. The removal of this factor might, therefore, go some 
way towards restoring the balance, but the more permanent ad- 
vantages would remain. Poor material resources and the threat 
of a very rapid expansion of population without the existence of 
available areas for emigration have induced Japan to adopt an 
intensified industrial system as a means of raising her national 
income to the level of her future needs. By her emergence as an 
industrial power, the productive capacity of the world has been 
definitely augmented, and the present situation cannot be regarded 
as one where fortuitous influences have thrown a temporary com- 
mercial advantage to one of a number of old-established com- 
petitors. 

There is no necessity to enlarge here on the extent to which 
Japanese goods have encroached on the markets of the world beyond 
indicating that, even now, Japanese competition is by no means 
confined to cotton and rayon textiles, though these are the most 
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important single items, or to the countries of the British Empire. 
There seems to be nothing to prevent an output of an ever increasing 
variety of goods in due course, and a further widening of the field 
of competition ; already, reports of heavy importations from Japan 
have been circulating from countries as diverse as the United States, 
Holland and Yugoslavia. It was, however, competition in textiles 
and in the British Empire that first provoked political action, 
British manufacturers have for many years tried and failed to 
provoke political action on their behalf against Japanese competition, 
but their position has been difficult since the competition has taken 
place in foreign as opposed to home markets—that is to say, in 
areas where the British Government may have little or no control of 
tariff policy. India manufacturers, on the other hand, have held 
a far stronger position, since Japanese competition has been in their 
own domestic market and within the jurisdiction of the Indian 
Government. 

The Indian manufacturer has received tariff protection from 
British and foreign producers for some years, and has come to 
supply as much as 85 per cent. (including handlooms) of the home 
market. The Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act of 1930 
was designed to remain in force for three years, and to accord a 
5 per cent. preference to British goods. By a series of notifications, 
inspired in part by the continuous fall in the revenue, the general 
rate was raised to a level of 50 per cent. ad valorem, at which British 
goods received a 25 per cent. preference. Even this margin proved 
insufficient to prevent Japanese goods from competing successfully 
with Indian and British goods, and there was some distress in the 
Indian industry. A report on the position of the cotton textile 
industry was prepared by the Indian Tariff Board, but by the middle 
of February, 1933 the Government had been unable to give it full 
consideration and had to take steps to prolong till October 31st the 
operation of the 1930 Protection Act, which was due to expire on 
March 31st. At the same time, however, the Government expressed 
its willingness to revise existing rates of duty on cotton piece goods 
of non-British origin if a satisfactory case for such revision could be 
made out. 

It was not only in textiles that the pressure of Japanese com- 
petition was making itself heavily felt, and the Indian Government 
received a constant flow of deputations with grievances concerning 
all manner of products. On April 4th last, a ‘‘ Safeguarding of 
Industries Bill” was introduced in the Legislative Assembly. This 
measure is to remain in force for two years, and permits the Governor- 
General in Council, if satisfied that goods are being imported into 
India “‘ at abnormally low prices, so that the existence of an industry 
established in India is endangered,”’ to impose a duty necessary to 
safeguard it. During the debate on the Bill, which passed into law 
on April 12th, the Government announced that it had also taken 
steps to denounce the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement of 1995, 
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and that most-favoured-nation treatment would not be accorded to 
Japan after October roth. 

Had not this step been taken, any increase in the tariff aimed at 
excluding Japanese goods would not have become effective unless 
it applied to all goods of non-British manufacture. 


Japan had already had a foretaste of measures of this kind when 
the Indian duties on rayon cloths had been revised in March. But 
the denunciation of the Treaty and the Safeguarding Bill appear to 
have been stronger measures than Japanese public opinion had 
anticipated, and aroused talk of retaliation. In contrast, the official 
attitude was far more realistic, with the result that the Japanese 
Ambassador in London was immediately instructed to visit Mr. 
Runciman at the Board of Trade to discuss complaints of unfair 
Japanese competition, with the possibility of “‘ arrangements of 
mutual interest being made in various fields.’”” The outcome of this 
interview was a proposal from Mr. Runciman that a meeting should 
take place between Japanese and British industrialists to discuss 
trade conditions between Japan and the British Empire. 


On June 6th, the Indian Government again surprised Japanese 
opinion by increasing the tariff on cotton piece goods of non-British 
manufacture from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. ; it had been thought 
that no action of this sort would be taken by the Indian Government 
until after the expiry of the Trade Agreement in October. In taking 
this step the Indian Government added that it wished to make 
clear : 

“that it was with the utmost reluctance that they took the 
step of denouncing a commercial agreement, and that it was only 
the vital necessity of protecting indigenous industries in circum- 
stances of exceptional competition which forced them to do so. 
It had been suggested that an alternative line of negotiations be 
explored with a view to a settlement with Japan. The Government 
of India desire to say that they are prepared at any time to enter 
into discussions for a mutually satisfactory solution of the problems 
of Indo-Japanese trade. But, pending the conclusion of such a 
settlement, they feel it incumbent to take such steps as lie within 
their powers to safeguard Indian industry.” 

As may be imagined, the Indian Government’s latest action 
aroused further hostility in Japan. The Association of Japan Cotton 
Spinners seriously discussed the possibility of a boycott of Indian 
cotton, although realizing its damaging effect to Japanese spinners, 
and a boycott was actually enforced on June 13th, though it lost 
much of its effectiveness since the delivery of 297,000 bales still on 
order was permitted. The official attitude towards this measure 
may well be described as one of tacit disapproval. Mr. Takahashi, 
the Minister of Finance, in a press interview, deprecated the boycott 
in the belief that a modus vivendi could be found with India. 
And the Government repeatedly and emphatically denied that 
retaliatory action against British or Indian imports was contemplated. 
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Nevertheless, it has been very evident that Japan is determined to 
develop alternative sources of supply. She has already obtained a 
concession of a million and a half acres of land in Abyssinia 
for cotton growing, and the possibility of finding a source of 
supply of raw material in South America has also been widely 


discussed. 


On June gth the Indian Government followed up their statement 
of three days before by inviting the Japanese Government to send 
representatives to a conference in Simla. The invitation was 
accepted and the chief Japanese delegates were appointed later in 
the month, it being understood that the aim of the delegation would 
be to secure a compromise by prolongation of the old agreement or 
the conclusion of a new one or a modus vivendi. Japan would be 
prepared to fix a quota for imports of raw cotton and pig iron from 
India, provided that India would grant her reciprocal quota treat- 
ment of cotton textiles. 


Meanwhile, the arrangement of a conference between British and 
Japanese industrialists in London was not proceeding so rapidly. 
The Japanese industrialists had first asked for further information 
concerning Mr. Runciman’s invitation, and then, on May 22nd, had 
cabled a qualified acceptance—on condition that the conversations 
should concern cotton goods only, that the British Government 
should co-operate, and that a guarantee should be given that there 
would be no further increases in tariffs or abrogation of treaties 
within the British Empire. The last condition clearly indicates a 
lack of appreciation of the relations between Great Britain and the 
Empire in tariff matters, which was most noticeable in Japan 
throughout the summer. An inevitable delay occurred in view of 
these and other misapprehensions, and on July 4th, Mr. Runciman 
was only able to explain that it was ‘‘ simply due to the complexity 
of the issues raised and to the necessity for consultation with the 
interests concerned in this country.”” He continued by reporting 
that a special committee had been set up to represent all Lancashire 
interests, and that the question of including silk and rayon in the 
discussions was under consideration. Without the conditions of 
the discussion being drawn any more precisely, the advance guard 
of the Japanese spinners’ delegation sailed on August 11th, and on 
their arrival in England in the middle of September began informal 
conversations with Lancashire representatives. No definite 
negotiations, however, could begin in England until the outcome of 
the Indo-Japanese Conference at Simla became clear. Accordingly 
the informal conversations in Manchester proceeded at intervals 
until November 8th, when a brief report was issued stating that both 
sides had explained their attitudes and had agreed as a basis tor 
further discussion : 


“that it would be mutually advantageous to explore the possi 
bility of a concerted policy in regard to exports. It is recognised 
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that the welfare of both countries depends on a satisfactory settlement 

of existing difficulties and that co-operation between the industries 

themselves affords the best hope of such settlement.”’ 

The Indo-Japanese Conference was due to begin early in 
October and was to be conducted by Government representatives. 
After much correspondence the Government of India agreed to 
“receive and consider representations from the British cotton 
textile industry before taking final decisions in regard to the 
negotiations they are about to undertake with the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the subject of Indo-Japanese commercial relations.” 
The Lancashire special committee, therefore, appointed a delegation 
to go to India with this purpose, and also arranged that it should 
have the opportunity of meeting representatives of Indian manu- 
facturers’ associations, and the Japanese industrial advisers who 
accompanied the official delegation. ° 

Conversations began in Bombay between the British Textile 
Mission and the Indian Manufacturers’ Association on September 
1gth, in which the fuller use of Indian raw cotton in Lancashire 
seems to have been an important topic, but after a week it was 
adjourned to Simla for the opening of the official conference, when 
the Japanese industrial representatives were drawn into the 
discussion. 

At the opening of the official negotiations the first step was the 
prolongation of the abrogated Trade Agreement, due to expire on 
October roth, for the duration of the conference. The Japanese 
then apparently proposed a return to the status quo preceding the 
increase of the piece goods duty from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent., 
which could hardly be acceptable to India without some reciprocal 
concession. To provide this Japan was prepared to undertake the 
control of her exports in such a way as to limit the importation of 
Japanese piece goods into India to a fixed figure. The Indian 
delegation seemed to be prepared to accept the principle of quota 
regulation of this sort, provided that it could be linked to a similar 
undertaking by Japan to accept annually a minimum quantity of 
Indian raw cotton. The question of the proportion between the 
quota for imports of piece goods and that for the export of raw 
cotton was simultaneously discussed in the unofficial tripartite 
conversations, and proved to be a bone of contention between the 
Indian cotton growers and the Indian manufacturers. The official 
negotiations were inclined to hang fire while this subject was being 
debated in the tripartite conference, and were mainly concerned with 
the possibility of regulation by quota of a wide range of imports from 
Japan and with possible repercussions from exchange movements. 

By October roth, however, the main principles involved seem to 
have been appreciated. A quota system for imports of Japanese 
cotton piece goods linked to a guarantee by Japan to continue to 
purchase an agreed minimum of Indian raw cotton should form the 
centre of the solution. Otherwise, there should be a low basic 
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tariff for all foreign imports, with the exception of special rates 
promised under the Ottawa Agreements and with a supplementary 
tariff on Japanese imports proportionate to the depreciation of the 
yen in terms of the rupee. Industries requiring safeguarding should 
be given the protection of this extra tariff, and certain steps should 
be taken to assist the handloom industry in India which would 
suffer from high duties on imported yarns. 

Although the dissension between the Indian growers and manu- 
facturers seems to have been quietened by this time, a further 
divergence made its appearance between the Bombay millowners 
and the Ahmedabad millowners, the latter being far less willing than 
the former to drive a hard bargain with Japan on the import quota 
figure in order to leave a margin of opportunity for Lancashire goods. 
The time had come, however, when the Japanese representatives 
were able to propose a definite figure for the import quota of Japanese 
cotton piece goods which would be satisfactory to them. The figure 
is believed to have been 579 million yards—the actual import in 
1932 and a long way above the actual import in any other recent 
year ; it proved to be quite unacceptable to the Indian millowners, 
and something of a deadlock momentarily occurred. For the 
quantity that was shortly afterwards proposed by the Indian dele- 
gation was only 300 million yards. At the same time the uncertainty 
was intensified by renewed opposition in Japan itself to the adoption 
of any guarantee by Japanese millowners to purchase Indian raw 
cotton. Constant adjournments were, therefore, necessary and the 
official discussion do not appear to have been much advanced by 
October 28th, the date of departure of the British Textile Mission, 
already once postponed. 

By its participation in the tripartite conversations, it was evident 
that the Mission had made little headway in conjunction with 
the Japanese beyond the mutual exchange of viewpoints, but this 










































was inevitable from the moment that it became apparent that the 
Japanese industrialists took a very strict view of their field of dis- In 
cussion and held themselves to be bound to deal only with the pie 
market for cotton piece-goods in India. Constructive negotiations th 
on Anglo-Japanese competition in the world market were, therefore, th 
hardly possible. dif 
Considerable headway had been made, on the other hand, in 40 
conversations with the Indian millowners, and a last-minute agree- not 
ment was reached, though it is extremely doubtful whether it will anc 
receive any support from the Ahmedabad interests. It was agreed It 
that the Indian industry required protection against British yarns Its 
and textiles, but not such drastic protection as against other ; 
importers ; that if and when the general surcharge on all imports me 
thor 





imposed in October, 1931 were removed the Indian industry would 
make no fresh proposals with regard to duties on British goods; 
that the duty on British cotton yarns might be 5 per cent. with a 
minimum specific duty of 1} annas per Ib., and that the duty 
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on artificial silk piece goods might be 30 per cent. or 2} annas per 
square yard for pure fabrics and 30 per cent. or 2 annas per square 
yard for mixtures ; that India should participate in concessions 
and quotas obtained by Great Britain in Empire or Overseas 
countries ; and that further efforts be made in the United Kingdom 
to popularize the use of Indian raw cotton. This understanding 
is to continue to operate until December 31st, 1935. 

Immediately after the departure of the British Mission, the 
official meetings were resumed, after a long adjournment, at New 
Delhi. By this time it appears that a reduction in the tariff on most 
qualities of textiles to 50 per cent. ad valorem had become acceptable 
to both sides provided that it was accompanied by a system of 
quantitative regulation. The crux of the question remained the 
actual figures for the quota. By the end of October the Japanese 
minimum demand had been reduced to 550 million yards, and the 
Indian maximum offer had been increased to 325 million yards, 
provided that Japan could undertake to buy one million bales of 
raw cotton annually, rising to 400 million yards if purchases reached 
14 million bales. A wide disparity, therefore, remained, and the 
situation was not improved by the attitude of millowners in Japan, 
who were disposed to doubt the sincerity of the Indian proposals, 
and thereby increased the difficulties of their representatives at 
Delhi. In spite of repeated reports that the framework of a new 
treaty had been drafted and that agreement had nearly been reached, 
during the whole of November it appears to have been extremely 
difficult to obtain agreement on highly important details. The 
Indian Government apparently made it quite clear that it could 
offer no further concessions, and the attitude of further industrial 
advisers who were called in during the middle of the month seems to 
have been that the concessions already offered may well prove a 
handicap to the native industries. The Japanese millowners, on 
the other hand, have objected to the way in which the proposed 
Indian import quota is allotted among the various categories of 
piece goods (four in number), to the suggested time limits and to 
the permitted margins of variation. Their attitude seems to be 
that with these restrictions in their present form it will be extremely 
difficult for Japanese imports to reach the maximum quota figure of 
400 million yards, and the impatience of the millowners in Japan has 
notably increased—to the point of renewing the raw cotton boycott 
and threatening to recall their representatives. On December 4th 
it was reported from Delhi that the Indian Government had made 
its final offer, which has been referred to Tokyo for decision. 

The British Textile Mission on its return to England in the 
middle of November met with a cordial reception in Lancashire, 
though this was on account of the steps it had taken towards inducing 





(1) These are slightly lower than the existing rates. 
(2) Japan demands the right to vary her imports in each category by to per 
cent. in either direction. 
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a better understanding between Lancashire and Bombay, rather 
than owing to its achievements in discussing the whole problem of 
Japanese competition in all markets, which had been defeated 
owing to the limited terms of reference to which the Japanese 
industrial delegation had adhered. But hopes were widely 
expressed that discussion of the larger problem would now become 
possible with the Japanese representatives who have been in 
England since the late summer. Latterly it has appeared that 
it may, even now, be difficult to provoke discussion on the wide 


basis generally desired in England. 

Evidence of this desire was manifest in the House of Commons 
on November 29th on the motion of a private member exhorting 
the British Government “ in the event of satisfactory quota arrange- 
ments not being made by agreement with Japan, to take immediately 
all steps within their power to minimize the competition of Japanese 
imports, both in Home and Empire Markets, freeing themselves, 
if necessary, from engagements which would prevent effective steps 
from being taken.’’ The magnitude of the problem was alluded to 
by the proposer :— 

“It may well be that this is the beginning of a clash in which the 
low standards of living in the East challenge those of the West throug! 
commerce, and when, in spite of this, efficiency in production may 
well be equalized. If we adhere to the old Free Trade belief of in- 
creasing consumers’ surplus at any cost, we may all be living on chea; 
products with the whole of our industrial population on the dole. 
Before that comes, is it too much to hope that the statesmen of the 
West will see the warning and concert their action so that the West 
may still be able to maintain and even to raise the standards of living 
which we enjoy.’’! 

It was, also, clearly his opinion, and the opinion of other speakers, 
that the subject was too big to be covered adequately by negotiations 
between industrialists :— 

““ Negotiations are now proceeding, and, we, of course, wish well 
to them and to those who are participating in them, but it seems to 
me that they may well be useless if they are the only negotiations 
we are undertaking to deal with this problem. I believe Japan has 
stipulated—I shall be corrected if I am wrong—that any agreement 
made must be limited to Great Britain, Palestine, Ceylon, East Africa 
and the Straits Settlements. Surely we cannot accept these limita- 
tions as a basis for a full discussion of this question. Further, ! 
understand that the Japanese Government, although it has signified 
its intention of co-operating in this matter and in these negotiations, 
has stated that it will not necessarily be bound by any resulting 
decisions. If this is really the case, may I ask with whom we are t0 
treat in such matters as currency depreciation and State subsidies 
to Japanese industries? Really, this is outside the scope of ou! 
industrialists in their discussions with their opposite numbers from 
Japan, and it must be a matter for the Government.” 





(1) Hansard, Vol. 283, No. 7, Wednesday, 29th November, 1933, column 905 


(Captain Fuller). 
(2) Hansard, Vol. 283, No. 7, Wednesday, 29th November, 1933, column 9°} 


(Captain Fuller). 
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A similar point was made by the seconder, when he expressed the 
opinion that even if the negotiations should succeed, the question 
went far beyond the admission of so many yards of Japanese textiles 
into the British Empire. What was to be the price of these materials, 
which, however small the quantity, would set the price standard for 
British manufacturers ?? 


Other speakers dwelt on the necessity for improving the efficiency 
of the Lancashire industry and particularly of the relations between 
employers and labour, and the working of labour agreements. 
Greater unification was desirable in the Lancashire industry before 
it could begin to compete with Japan. 


Sir Herbert Samuel began by warning the House against exag- 
gerating the difference between English and Japanese wage standards, 
which sometimes resulted from comparisons of money wage rates 
without reference to costs of living. In spite of this, however, he 
acknowledged that a very much lower wage standard was the first 
and most important factor in Japan’s superior competitive power. 
Other advantages resulted from the exchange depreciation and highly 
concentrated organization. Long hours of labour and the working 
of double shifts to some extent offset the disadvantage of higher 
capital costs and dearer financing. 


There were, he thought, four legitimate grounds for complaint. 
Other countries could legitimately claim that if bad working con- 
ditions in one country tended to lower standards of life in others, 
there was no advantage to civilization or to the world. He thought 
British Industry had been short sighted in not making greater use 
of the International Labour Office to secure the enforcement of 
labour conventions and to raise the standards of other countries. 
Secondly, currency depreciation could not be condoned, particularly 
the deliberate manipulation which had enabled Japan to buy raw 
materials at gold prices and to sell the finished goods for depreciated 
currency. Shipping subsidies were equally unfair and the imitation 
of trademarks and designs was obviously illegitimate. In these 
four particulars all countries were equal sufferers and the House 
was anxious to hear what action the Government proposed to take. 


The debate was continued later by Mr. Hammersley, who had 
been a member of the British Textile Mission to India. Although 
maintaining that ‘‘ no reasonable person will seriously contend that 
to bring in industrialists who are particularly affected by what is 
a very complicated matter of trade negotiations is not a wise policy,” 
his own experience in India had shown him the Japanese industrial- 
ists were very limited in their powers, with the result that the only 
conclusion that the Mission could come to on these negotiations in 
respect of the textile industry was that the responsibility lay with 
the Government, and that only the Government could decide. 





(1) Hansard, Vol. 283, No. 7, Wednesday, 29th November, 1933, column 908 
(Major Proctor). 
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The main obstacle to the rapid solution of the problem, in his 
opinion, was the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1911. It was essential 
that the British negotiations should be reinforced by the knowledge 
that if the negotiations failed, the Government would be free to act 
otherwise there would exist during the whole of the negotiations a 
constant incentive to delay. Time was a factor working against 
Great Britain and in favour of the Japanese. He thought the 
Treaty would have to be denounced sooner or later and that it 
would be better to denounce it immediately, as a matter of form, 
rather than later under circumstances which might be criticai if 
negotiations were not proceeding satisfactorily. 


Replying for the Government, Mr. Runciman asked the House 
not to underestimate the value of negotiations between industrialists, 
He acknowledged the existence of special internal problems in 
Lancashire that were neither economic nor industrial, but did not 
share Sir Herbert Samuel’s view that lack of organization was one 
of them. He was doubtful how far it would be possible to bring 
about ‘‘a revolution in the attitude of the Japanese towards the 
great economic problems of the world ”’ by use of the International 
Labour Office, though he was in favour of using it to the full. 


As far as he was able to tell, the immediate action which most 
of the previous speakers desired of the Government consisted of 
the abrogation of the 1911 Treaty. The advantage of this step 
would be that the Government would gain a freedom of action that 
was at present limited by the Treaty. But it was not to be forgotten 
that the Treaty affected some 28 or 30 other countries in the British 
Empire, including Canada, the Irish Free State, Newfoundland, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Palestine, and many of the Crown 
Colonies. The abrogation of the Treaty would remove the 
advantages coming from a commercial agreement between two 
countries conducting a large trade between them. It had already 
been pointed out that exports of Great Britain to Japan in the current 
year exceeded exports of Japan to Great Britain. He could not 
quite feel that, balancing the present advantages and disadvantages, 
Great Britain would gain very much on behalf of the textile trade of 
Lancashire if she began by abrogating the Treaty. He would 
prefer, first of all, to see if agreement could be reached ; if it could 
not, to see if it were possible to free the country from engagements 
which would prevent effective steps being taken. If then it were 
found that effective steps were interfered with by the Treaty, a new 
consideration would arise. 

He concluded with an appeal to the possibility of peaceful 
settlement :— 

“Do not let us give the impression in the world that Japan has 
beaten us. We have troubles with her as a competitor and it may be 
that the whole of the Western countries are going to have trouble. 
It may be necessary that we shall all have to stand together in 4 
common economic cause. That is one of the reasons why we are 
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trying to impress on the Japanese mind the fact that it is well for them 
to be on a friendly footing with the rest of the world rather than to 
carry their movements so far that they arouse, not only in this country, 
but elsewhere, feelings of enmity. Those of us in particular who 
believe in the cause of peace ought to aim at bringing home the neces- 
sity for getting on the best terms with all of her people, not only with 
her Government, but with her industrialists and with the people 
themselves.’’? 

Through the whole of the debate there seems to have run a 
conviction that the whole problem of Japanese competition with 
British interests ought to be tackled at the earliest possible moment. 
In part it seems to have been inspired by a fear that the delay caused 
by reaching agreement through piecemeal discussion may allow 
further Japanese penetration of British markets in the absence of 
Government action to prevent it. The possibility of such action, 
however, raises the question of what is likely to be the attitude of 
consumers in these markets towards the prospect of the exclusion 
of cheap Japanese supplies—a question which was not discussed 
in the debate. 


Apprehension at the prospect of further Japanese competition 
seems, however, to be growing in Europe, and the possibility of 
Western countries standing together, which was hinted at in the 
closing paragraph of Mr. Runciman’s speech, is perhaps reaching 
a point nearer to actuality, with discussions between English and 
Dutch industrialists which have recently been resumed. Meanwhile 
the long-awaited Anglo-Japanese industrial conference in England 
has not yet begun and cannot do so until the Japanese delegation 
is informed of the outcome of the Indo- Japanese official negotiations. 


O.L.L. 


(1) Hansard, Vol. 283, No. 7, Wednesday, 29th November, 1933, column 957 
(Mr. Runciman). 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

November 24th.—The Government sent a Commission to enquire into 
the frontier incident of the previous day. The authorities were under- 
stood to believe that the victim had been on Austrian soil when shot. 

The arrests were reported of three German S.A. men who had crossed 
the frontier without permission and were alleged to be engaged in Nazi 
propaganda. 

November 25th.—The Chancellor received the German Minister, who 
informed him of the result of the investigation of the frontier incident 
and asked how the Austrian Government proposed to treat the matter, 

Herr Dollfuss replied that the enquiry he had ordered was stil] 
proceeding, and that complete evidence would be submitted to the 
German Minister as soon as it had been received. 

Private reports reaching Vienna were to the effect that the victim 
was on Austrian soil when he was shot. Twenty German soldiers were 
stated to have invaded Austrian territory, and the Austrians fired owing 
to a fear that they would be surrounded and forced on to German territory. 

November 28th.—The Government instructed the Minister in Berlin 
to express to Baron von Neurath its sincere regret at the frontier incident. 

November 29th.—The joint Austrian and German Commission set up 
to examine the shooting of the German soldier decided that when he was 
hit he was on German soil, and at some distance from the frontier. 

It was understood that the Chancellor was considering the possibility 
of enlarging his Cabinet by admitting a member of the Landbund. 
He was in negotiation with Herr Winkler (its leader) with a view to 
removing the differences between the Landbund and the Heimatschutz. 

December 1st.—The Government offered to the German Minister in 
Vienna an apology for the shooting of the German soldier on the frontier 
on Novermber 23rd, and informed him that the frontier guard implicated 
in the affair would have to answer for it before a Court of Justice. 

December 2nd.—A pan-European economic conference, organized by 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, opened in Vienna. Herr Dollfuss accepted 
the honorary presidency and gave an opening address, in which he said 
that Europe had committed a great mistake in leaving its agrarian States 
in the lurch. Austria had done what she could for her neighbours, but 
isolated attempts were not enough. 

December 4th.—Herr Frauenfeld, Herr Habicht’s successor as Nazi 
“Inspector for Austria ’’ was arrested in Vienna. Incriminating papers 
of a seditious character were reported to have been found in his residence. 
The confiscation of the entire property of the Nazi Party was announced. 

December 5th.—Instructions were issued to the entire Roman Catholic 
priesthood of the country to resign any offices they might hold of a political 
character, including seats in Parliament, in Diets, or Municipal Councils. 


Belgium. 

November 29th.—During the debate in the Chamber on the Foreign 
Affairs Estimates the Foreign Minister made a detailed statement on 
the Government’s policy. He reviewed recent events and said that in 
Germany there were preparations for rearmament and military organisa- 
tions for several hundred thousands of men. Contraventions of Articles 42 
and 43 of the Versailles Treaty had been reported (re the demilitarisation 
of the Rhine). Impatient spirits called for “ sanctions,” but they were 
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out of the question. The policy of force, implying a preventive war, 
was not to be thought of, and there only remained the policy of appealing 
to the League Council and the application of Article 213 of the Treaty of 
Versailles (providing, by a majority vote, for an investigation in 
Germany). 


Brazil. 
November 24th.—Mr. Cordell Hull arrived in Rio on an official visit. 


Canada. 

November 23rd.—The Government decided to impose an exchange 
dumping duty on imports from the U.S.A. The Customs Administration 
was to fix the duty at a rate equivalent to the discount at which U.S. 
dollars were quoted in Canadian funds, and it would accordingly vary 
with exchange fluctuations. 

November 24th.—An Order-in-Council put into force the “‘ dumping 
duty.” 

November 29th.—The Government issued a ruling to the effect that 
the new duty would not be imposed unless the U.S. dollar was at a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. or over compared with Canadian currency. 


China. 

November 20th.—A mass meeting was held at Foochow, which was 
attended by representatives from several provinces, and a resolution 
was passed to form a People’s Government. The movement was reported, 
in Shanghai, to be receiving the support of the South-West Political 
Council (of Canton), the Kwangsi military leaders, and the commanders 
of the rgth Route Army, who took over the Min River forts. (Chan Chai- 
tong, chairman of the Kwangtung Government, with help from Chiang 
Kai-shek, had recently thrown over the South-West Council and 
assumed dictatorial powers, and the Council having thus lost its position 
of authority in Canton was believed to be seeking a new base of operations 
against Nanking at the point where the 19th Route Army was stationed.) 

All Chinese gunboats left Foochow. 

November 21st.—The forts of Amoy were occupied by marines from 
Foochow on behalf of the new Government. 

November 22nd.—The new Government in Fukien seized the salt 
revenues and appointed its own superintendent of Chinese Customs’ 
It also took over the Central Bank. 

The members of the new Government took the oath and announced 
that the country was to be called the ‘‘ Chinese People’s Republic.” 

November 23rd.—A manifesto addressed to foreign Governments by 
the Fukien Government stated that the “ People’s Revolutionary 
Government ’’ had been established under the pressure of the national 
demand for a new leadership in the struggle for independence, which 
was jeopardised by the Nanking clique, in agreement with Japanese 
imperialism. It accused Chiang Kai-shek of being fully committed to 
Japan’s expansionist policy. 

The Cantonese leaders were reported to condemn the movement, 
especially the abolition of the Kuomintang and the rumoured under- 
standing with the Communists. 

December 2nd.—Aeroplanes of the Nanking Government bombed 
Shahsien and other towns in Fukien, killing many people. 
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Chan Chai-tong, the military Governor of Canton, sent one of his 
generals to Nanning, Kwangsi, to ascertain the attitude of the local 
leaders. 

December 4th.—Nanking warships were reported (in Hong Kong) to 
be blockading the Fukien ports. British, American and Japanese 
destroyers arrived off Foochow. 

December 5th.—The Foreign Office of the Nanking Government 
recommended to the Powers the evacuation of their nationals from Fukien, 
against which further punitive action was stated to be contemplated. 


Czechoslovakia. 
November 29th.—It was learnt that the Government had offered to 


the U.S. Government a token payment of $150,000 against the Debt 
instalment due on December 15th. 

November 30th.—It was learnt that all Nazi organisations throughout 
the country had been dissolved and their funds confiscated, while the 
organisations of the allied Nationalists were indefinitely suspended. 
This action was taken through decrees promulgated in virtue of the 
Emergency Powers Act. 


Ecuador. 
November 30th.—The Government accepted the invitation of Peru 


to open direct conversations on the boundary questions outstanding 
between the two countries. 


Estonia. 
November 30th.—The Government notified the U.S. Government that 


it would be unable to pay the Debt instalment due on December 15th. 


France. 
November 22nd.—The Matin published an interview given to M. de 


Brinon by Herr Hitler, in which the Chancellor said that, in relation to 
France, he was only pursuing the policy of Stresemann and Briining, and 
declared that Germany had abandoned all claims to Alsace-Lorraine. 
His predecessors had not had the whole of the German people behind them, 
as he had. The whole nation had approved his policy and knew what he 
wanted. “I am deeply convinced,”’ he continued, ‘‘ that once the ques- 
tion of the Saar is settled, there will be nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
divide France and Germany.” 

There was no dispute in Europe sufficiently important to justify a war. 
A bad treaty, he said, was responsible for the difference between Poland 
and Germany, but this dispute was not worth a war. He was not quite 
mad—a war would not settle anything ; it would only make matters 
worse—‘‘ it would mark the end of our races, which are the élite of 
humanity, and in time Asia and Bolshevism would rule Europe . . . . I 
have a great deal of work to do at home. I have restored the German's 
sense of honour ; I want to restore his joy of life. I shall need years to 
restore Germany’s prosperity. Do you really think I should want to 
upset my work with a new war? ” 

Herr Hitler summed up his attitude in the words, “ Not a single 
German for a new war ; every German for the defence of the Fatherland.” 
If France wished to make of Germany’s helplessness the keystone of her 
security, no agreement could be reached between them ; “ but if France 
is prepared to look for security in a free agreement with Germany, I am 
willing to listen, to understand, and to act. The equality demanded by 
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Germany is absolute moral equality. As for practical equality, it can be 
achieved by stages, and we are prepared to discuss the details.” 

In conclusion, he said that, in leaving Geneva he had done the right 
thing, for in doing so he had helped to clear up the situation. ‘‘ We shall 
not return to Geneva,” he said. ‘‘ The League of Nations is an inter- 
national Parliament in which the conflicting groups of Powers can only 
quarrel. The differences, instead of being settled, only grow worse. 
But I shall be only too glad to enter into negotiations with anyone who 
wants to talk to me.”’ 

The Petit Paristen published another circular which, it alleged, had 
been recently prepared by the propaganda bureau in Berlin, and it stated 
that photographs of the original were in its possession. The document 
summarized the history of the negotiations which led up to the with- 
drawal of Germany from Geneva and outlined the intentions of the 
Government. 

The principal points were: the Nazi Government was prepared to 
take part in the work at Geneva only until it was clear that the legitimate 
claims of Germany would not be recognized. They made their pre- 
parations for withdrawal, but awaited a favourable moment. The 
Government’s decision could be changed only by a revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. As France would not allow this, negotiations for a com- 
promise were foredoomed to failure. 

Propagandists should make it clear that the Government were 
obliged to withdraw from Geneva not so much by the policy of the French 
Government as by the “‘ incomprehensible attitude of the British Govern- 
ment in yielding to French demands.’’ For this the “‘ Jewish origins ”’ 
of Sir John Simon were blamed. 

The development of fortifications along the French frontier compelled 
the Government to seek an early solution of the armaments problem. 
They had thought of extending the defensive organisation of the Reichs- 
wehr, but found it impossible to do so openly in the face of “‘ campaigns ” 
abroad. They must recognize that Germany was at present in a state 
of absolute military inferiority. Withdrawal from Geneva had, however, 
given them greater freedom of action, since they could seek to obtain 
forbidden arms, through private agencies, in order to test the attitude 
of the Powers. 

November 23rd.—During the debate in the Chamber on the Finance 
Bill the Government put the question of confidence against two amend- 
ments to its clauses, and in the first secured a majority of 351 votes, and 
in the second, a majority of 176. The House then voted on Article 6, 
providing for the cuts in Civil Service salaries, and a motion to reject the 
Article was defeated by 89 votes. 

The sitting was prolonged to the early hours of November 24, and 
when a further series of Socialist amendments to the Article were sub- 
mitted, a vote of confidence was put, and resulted in the defeat of the 
Government by 321 votes to 247. The Cabinet accordingly resigned. 

M. Paul-Boncour returned from Geneva and informed the press that 
they had found an extremely difficult situation there ; and “‘ at one time 
even the principle of the continuance of the Conference was in danger. 
But, thanks to the understanding of our British friends, that aspect of the 
case has improved.” 

November 25th—The President asked M. Chautemps to form a 
Ministry. 
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The German Ambassador paid a visit to the Quai d’Orsay. 

Prorogation of Syrian Parliament. (See Syria.) 

November 27th-—M. Chautemps formed a Cabinet, with M. Paul- 
Boncour as Foreign Minister, and M. Bonnet, Minister of Finance, as 
before. Other Ministers were: the Budget, M. Marchandeau; War, 
M. Daladier; Justice, M. Raynaldy; Marine, M. Sarraut; Labour, 
M. Lamoureux; Commerce, M. Laurent-Eynac; Agriculture, M. 
Queuille ; and Air, M. Pierre Cot. The Premier himself took the port- 
folio of the Interior. The Ministers were all Socialist-Radicals except 
M. Paul-Boncour (Independent), M. Laurent-Eynac (Radical Left) and 
M. Raynaldy (Democratic Union). 

M. Chautemps stated that they had only one object—to restore 
order in the public finances and to uphold the security of France. 

November 28th.—At the request of the Premier and Foreign Minister, 
M. Herriot undertook to act as special representative of the Government 
at Geneva and in any diplomatic missions abroad which might be 
entrusted to him. 

November 29th.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
decided to ask the Government to impress upon the League the need of 
guaranteeing to the Saar population the rights and safeguards accorded 
by the Peace Treaty, and also full liberty in respect of the plebiscite 
to be held in 1935. This followed a discussion which arose on the 
assumption that Germany had proposed that the future of the Saar 
should be settled without having recourse to the plebiscite. 

It was understood that the French Government had already impressed 
on the League that the Saar Government should be able to feel it had 
the League’s full support, especially in view of the intensive agitation 
which was expected to become manifest as the plebiscite approached. 

In an article in La Liberté M. Tardieu emphasised the absolute 
necessity for drastic reform in the finances and called upon his supporters 
to help him to overthrow any Government which failed to carry this out. 
He said the Government had borrowed 32,000 million franc in 15 months, 
and the paralysis of public confidence was seen in the hoarding of from 
30,000 to 40,000 million francs. 

November 30th—The Government decided to make an issue of 
5-year Treasury Bonds to the amount of 1,470 million francs, to be 
offered to the public at a price of 970 francs for each 1,000 francs, and 
bear interest at 5 per cent. The bulk of the issue was at once taken up 
by the banks. 

(The law of March, 1933, authorised the issue of 10,000 millions of 
Treasury Bonds, of which the Minister of Finance had borrowed 5,200 
millions in March and 3,300 millions in July.) 

The Bank of France’s statement for the week ending November 24th 
showed that the reserves were reduced by over 1,460 million francs, and 
that in four weeks gold to the value of 3,233 millions had been withdrawn. 
It was stated semi-officially that most of the gold had gone to England, 
following heavy purchases of francs for the Exchange Equalisation Fund. 

December 1st.—In a statement to the press M. Daladier, speaking 
as Minister for War, said they had an army which worked efficiently, 
but in silence, which had no need of display, but which was doing very 
quietly and calmly the work entrusted to it by the nation. France was 
in a position to face any policy. She held a weapon of such power that 
her dignity and prestige must be respected, and she had new fortifications, 
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and these would have to be occupied and armed. But she did not seek 
to have the power to make war on other nations’ territory. ‘‘ She 
does not seek to militarise her youth,” he went on, “ or to lend herself 
to a kind of military debauchery.” 

If, however, the legend of a militarist France was untrue and absurd, 
that of an enfeebled and weak-kneed France was still more ridiculous. 

December 2nd.—The Prime Minister read the Government’s declaration 
in the Chamber and challenged a vote of confidence by demanding that 
all interpellations should be postponed pending the discussion of the 
plans for balancing the Budget. 

In the division on the postponement the Government secured a vote 
by 395 to 20, with 183 abstentions (the Centre and the Right) and 
precedence was accorded for the Budget debate by 569 votes to II. 

The chief points of the Government’s declaration were : Parliamentary 
life was being paralysed by the sole question of balancing the Budget, 
and if it were not done there would be first a financial crisis, and a political 
crisis would follow. Owing to the instability of successive Governments 
the authority of the State had suffered, and the adversaries of the Parlia- 
mentary system were preaching disorder. The best means to assure its 
continuance was to let it function properly. 

The new financial measure established equilibrium in the Budget by 
a fair distribution of the necessary sacrifices. 

As regards foreign relations, while ready to seek to improve these 
through normal diplomatic procedure, the Government believed that 
particular agreements could serve the cause of peace only if they implied 
no diminution of French security and respected international engagements. 
But all these matters depended upon the restoration of the national 
finances, and to attain this the Government appealed for the union of all 
Republicans. 

The Budget proposals were introduced and referred to the Finance 
Committee. They included four groups of measures calculated to yield 
just over 6,021 million francs, against the estimated deficit of 6,100 
millions. 

Economies were estimated at 2,022 millions, leaving nearly 4,000 
millions to be covered by new revenue. Rearrangements of taxation 
were expected to produce 1,482 millions, fiscal control, 989 millions, and 
exceptional resources, 1,528 millions. 

The rapporteur stated that the levy on official salaries was the most 
moderate yet proposed and was purely temporary. 

M. Bonnet, explaining the position of the Treasury, said that the 
total of Treasury Bonds had been falling lately and reimbursement was 
taking place every day. The loss of gold by the Bank of France constituted 
no danger to the franc, but the situation might become worse if the 
non-renewal of Treasury Bonds continued. 

December 3rd.—The dissident Socialists held their first congress, to 
mark the foundation of their new party with the title of the Socialist 
Party of France (Jean Jaurés Union). A resolution was passed in favour 
of co-operation with the Radicals in restoring the public finances, even at 
the cost of heavy sacrifices. 

December 4th—The opening meeting of a Franco-Italian economic 
conference was held in Paris. 

December 5th.—M. Paul-Boncour received Mr. Henderson, to whom he 
gave detailed information as to the French views on the question of 
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the guarantees to be embodied in the Draft Disarmament Convention. 

M. Paul-Boncour was understood to have stated that France 
adhered to the Simon Declaration of October 14th, which he de- 
scribed as fully defining their standpoint. The Government, he added, 
had no intention of entering into negotiations on any other basis. He 
also explained that the “ trial” period did not apply to Germany’s good- 
will, but to the efficacy of the system of supervision. 


Germany. 

November 22nd.—Publication of interview with Herr Hitler and of 
further document alleged to contain instructions to agents abroad. 
(See France.) 

The formation was announced of the Nach der Arbeit organisation, 
based on the Italian model, for the provision of occupation and amusement 
for the leisure hours of the workers. It was brought into being by the 
“Labour Front’”’ (the Nazi organisation which superseded the trade 
unions). 

In a speech at Munich at the Congress of the “‘ Labour Front ” Dr. Ley 
said they must build on the position they had won, now that the whole 
nation was one organism with one point of view. As party officials, 
their function was not to lead merely workers, office workers, employers 
and artisans, but to guide the whole nation into National Socialism. 
They must create a new spirit ; the social problem was not one of hours 
and wages, but one of education and training. 

The State Press department of Baden issued an order to the Baden 
Ministry of the Interior which included the injunction that “ in future 
all coercive measures against Catholic priests are to be abandoned.” 

Bishop Hossenfelder issued a statement condemning the lack of 
discipline among his followers (the “‘German Christians’’). After 
reminding them of his order forbidding the raising of the disputed question 
of the Old Testament, at present, he admonished the members of the 
Movement to remain true to the Evangelical Faith, the Primate, and the 
Reich Church Administration. Two mass meetings were held at 
Augsburg, called together by Protestant leaders, at which protests were 
made against Dr. Krause’s attack on the Bible. 

November 23rd.—The suppression of two Leagues for the restoration 
of the Hohenzollerns was announced, on the ground that they were 
‘‘ dangerous reactionary centres aiming at securing the return of the 
ex-Kaiser by a Monarchist restoration brought about through the misuse 
of the Nazi movement.” 

A soldier belonging to an infantry battalion undergoing training on 
the Eggenalmkogel, in the Bavarian Alps, was shot dead by Austrian 
frontier guards. An enquiry by German military and legal officials 
showed that the victim had been indisputably on German territory and 
had been shot from a distance of at least 800 yards ; that the party to 
which he belonged was unarmed ; and that fire was opened without any 
previous exchange of words. 

November 24th.—The Scherl Publishing Company offered a sum of 
50,000 marks to anyone who proved satisfactorily (by submitting the 
original documents themselves) that the documents published by the 
Petit Parisien had really been issued by a responsible German Government 
Department. 

The Chancellor received the French Ambassador. 
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Austrian Government’s action regarding shooting of German soldier 
on the frontier. (See Austria.) 

November 25th.—The Lutheran Bishops of Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttem- 
berg, Hesse, and the Palatinate and the Bishop of Pomerania formally 
severed their association with the ‘‘ German Christian ” leaders, as did 
also the Professors of Theology of Tiibingen. 

Dr. Schéffel, Bishop of Hamburg, resigned from the Primate’s 
Ecclesiastical Ministry. 

November 26th.—The theological leaders of the German Christian 
Movement in Berlin, Breslau, Halle and Giessen severed their connection 
with the Movement. 

About 400 pastors in Westphalia announced that they would not 
obey the Central Church Administration in its existing form. In 
Thuringia, on the other hand, the local “‘ German Christians ”’ seceded 
from the Movement because they supported Dr. Krause and objected 
to his dismissal and to Bishop Hossenfelder’s reaffirmation of the Bible 
and the Confession of the Church as the foundations of the Movement. 

The Bavarian leaders of the “‘ German Christian ’’ Movement issued 
a declaration strongly criticising the sympathy expressed with Dr. 
Krause at the meeting at Weimar the previous week, and stating that 
they were impelled by their conscience to leave the Movement. 

Bishop Miiller made a statement at K6nigsberg in which he said that 
now that he himself had declared that the new Evangelical Church was 
based on the Bible and the creed, further reproaches against Bishop 
Hossenfelder were not justified. As regards the ‘“ Nordic ’’ movement 
he said they wanted to be Christians and “ to preach the Gospel in our own 
German way, but we cannot consider any conglomeration of Christianity 
and Nordic heathenism. Christianity was not born of Judaism, but out 
of the struggle against Judaism.” 

November 27th.—The “ political stage ’’ of the Reichstag fire trial was 
begun at Leipzig. 

At a meeting in Berlin at which the N.D.A. received its statutes, 
Dr. Ley said that in the near future Germany would probably be 
compelled, for competitive reasons, further to accelerate the pace and 
methods of work, mechanisation, and rationalization in certain industries, 
but at the same time she would be compelled to reduce working hours. 
It was, therefore, necessary to ensure that workers should obtain 
complete relaxation in their leisure time. 

Herr Hitler attended the funeral at Nuremberg of the soldier killed 
on the Austrian frontier, and in a speech said that a wave of sorrow and 
embitterment had passed over the German people, since they saw in the 
victim a martyr to the German cause. He added, ‘“‘ Nevertheless, from 
this victim those things may spring for which we all hope.”’ 

November 28th.—Bishop Hossenfelder resigned from the Central 
Church Administration, as did also Dr. Werner, the lay legal adviser, 
or Chancellor, of the Reich Bishop’s Ecclesiastical Ministry. It was 
believed that the Prussian State authorities were considering intervention 
in Church matters, in view of the threatened break-up of the German- 
Christian Movement, but that the Reich Government decided against 
any further State intervention and made it clear to Bishop Miiller that 
the German-Christian leaders could not be kept in the Central Church 
Administration without State support against the growing opposition 
all over the country. 
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Ten Communists were sentenced to death at Dessau for the murder 
of a Storm Trooper on February 11th at Hecklingen. 

The semi-official view as regards the attitude represented by Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech of the previous day was that Germany had no intention 
of returning to the League or the Conference. It might be possible to 
conceive, with the aid of the Foreign Minister's last speech, far-reaching 
alterations which might, at some future time, cause her at least to recon- 
sider the possibility of re-entering some organisation of nations ; but at 
present no one in Germany would be inclined to take any interest in such 
exercises of the imagination. Germany was convinced that direct 
diplomatic negotiations must precede even another limited meeting of 
the Great Powers. 

November 29th.—It was announced that the “ after work ”’ institu- 
tions of the Labour Front were to be officially called “ Kraft durch 
Freude ’’ communities. Employers were to be included in the scheme, 
with a view to obliterating “ class distinction.”’ 

The four members of the Spiritual, or Ecclesiastical, Ministry of the 
Evangelical Church all resigned. They were Dr. Schéffel, Bishop 
Hossenfelder, Dr. Werner and Dr. Weber. 

Several Roman Catholic priests were arrested in Munich on suspicion 
of spreading “‘ unbelievable atrocity reports’’ as to the conditions in 
the Dachau concentration camp. 

December 1st.—About 500 people, Socialists or Communists, were 
arrested in various parts of the country, and the police stated that they 
had discovered three secret Marxist organisations. The majority of the 
arrests were in Dresden, where an edition of Vorwarts, printed in Prague, 
was alleged to be circulated secretly. 

A law was promulgated establishing a special legal code for Nazis 
and providing for the setting up of special courts to administer it. By its 
entry into force the Party became a statutory corporation and official) 
an integral part of the legal system of the Reich. The courts were 
empowered to demand assistance from the legal authorities and from the 

olice. 
. The Chancellor issued an order warning the Governments of the 
Federal States against intervention in Church matters, and stating that 
the controversy was purely a question for the Church. The ecclesiastical 
authorities were also informed that they had no right to seek the inter- 
vention of the State authorities in Church disputes. 

Herr Hess, the Chancellor’s deputy, and Captain Réhm, the S.A. 
Chief of Staff, were appointed Reich Ministers without portfolio. 

General Géring promulgated a decree reorganising the Prussian Secret 
Police as a department independent of the ordinary police administration, 
and appointed himself Chief Commander. 

The first death sentence under the Act of April 4th, 1933 (for the 
prevention of political violence) was pronounced at Linum on a mai 
convicted of incendiarism. 

December 2nd.—Reich Bishop Miiller appointed a new Ecclesiastical 
Ministry composed of Dr. Lauerer, to represent the Lutheran Churches, 
Dr. Bayer, to represent the old Prussian Union, and Dr. Weber, the 
Reformed Churches. . 

Dr. Lauerer declined to accept office, and the Reformed Churclies 1 
Westphalia decided not to recognise Dr. Weber. 

December 4th—The new Ecclesiastical Ministry of the Evangelical 
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Church issued a decree forbidding members of the Ministry and officials 
of the Reich Church Administration and their staffs to belong to “ parties, 
leagues, groups or movements ” for the promotion of particular policies 
within the Church. 

Bishop Miiller resigned his protectorship of the ‘‘ German-Christian ’ 


Movement. 


Great Britain. 

November 23rd.—Mr. Runciman stated in Parliament that if the 
French surtax of 15 per cent. ad valorem on British goods were continued, 
the Government would take retaliatory action. 

November 24th.—During the debate on the Address in the House of 
Commons Sir John Simon described the action he had taken since his 
return to London to promote direct negotiations on disarmament. 
Germany's withdrawal had raised a very grave question of procedure as 
well as of substance. The meeting of the Bureau and previous conversa- 
tions at Geneva had at least solved the question of procedure. The 
seventeen nations represented on the Bureau had unanimously agreed 
what to do next ; they had agreed to resort temporarily to diplomatic 
machinery, not as a replacement of the Conference, but as the best 
immediate means of furthering its objects. The results were to be 
reported to the President, so that the adjournment was not a conceal- 
ment of its demise, to which the British Government would never have 
consented. 

The use of “ diplomatic machinery ’’ meant the encouragement of 
bilateral conversations between nations. The Government had already 
told the French Government that, if the French could see their way to 
enter into closer communication with the German Government, Britain 
would welcome the fact, and do everything possible to help in bringing 
about closer communication. They had told the German Government 
and Herr Hitler himself that they had taken note of his recent declara- 
tions and would assert all their influence for a resumption of co-operative 
action, instead of keeping Germany at a distance. 

They had also told Italy how glad they were to find that she agreed 
in keeping the Conference in being, and that they agreed with her in 
believing that diplomatic procedure was the correct procedure. This 
was a better way of keeping the way open and of preparing the ground 
for a final achievement of regulating armaments by international agree- 
ment than the alternative suggestion that the other great Powers in the 
Conference should complete a Convention and present it to Germany 
with a request to her to “ sign on the dotted line.”’ 

Germany was not a target for dictation, but a potential partner 
in discussion. ‘‘ After all,” he continued, “ the essence of Germany’s 
case—and let us face it quite frankly—is that she feels she has been 
treated in the past on a basis different from other people, and we shall 
hever get anywhere unless we try to look inside the German mind and 
understand Germany’s feelings.”’ 

In conclusion, Sir John Simon summarized the views of the Govern- 
ment under three heads. (r) The adjournment of the Conference did 
not mean the adjournment of the work for disarmament. The period 
of suspension was to be used to prepare the ground for the 
resumption of work. (2) The conversations between Governments should 
be in the first instance bilateral. Germany’s démarche against the 
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Conference and the League had increased the feeling of insecurity, and 
the proposed conversations would give her the opportunity to make 
amends by translating her assurances of peaceful intentions into concrete 
propositions. (3) The world was faced with a choice between regulated 
and unregulated armaments. The whole weight of the Government 
would be thrown on the side of the regulation of armaments. 

In a speech at Cleckheaton Sir John Simon said the central fact in 
the problem of disarmament was the question of Franco-German relations, 
To understand it and contribute to its solution they must exercise 
enough imagination to put themselves in the position of each side in 
turn. 
He described France as a nation “ most deeply and sincerely devoted 
to peace,” and said it was the memory of invasions which made her 
hesitate to reduce her armaments, and of the Germans he said they 
were nursing a memory “of humiliation, of defeat and disarmament 
imposed upon them by a treaty which did not indeed make that disarma- 
ment conditional upon the disarmament of others, but certainly recorded 
the intention of the victors to follow with disarmament of their own.” 
The new generation of Germans never saw the War, and had a leader 
who—whatever might be thought of his methods—embodied their claim 
to the dignity and status of equality. 

In both cases the barrier to a solution of the problem was memory, 
and he concluded, “ Be sure of this—the influence of Britain in this 
tremendous issue is immensely increased by the knowledge that our 
united nation is unreservedly devoted to peace and desires nothing but 
to contribute everything it can to build up and sustain the peace of the 
world by an agreement which will regulate and limit armaments.” 

November 27th.—The Labour Party’s amendment to the Address was 
defeated in the House of Commons by 424 votes to 53. Mr. Baldwin 
defended the Government from the charge that it had not fulfilled its 
mandate. In order to create conditions in which industry and agriculture 
could prosper the first step was to balance the Budget. The next was 
to defend by various means their own industries, the third was to conclude 
agreements within the Empire, and the fourth was to make agreements— 
with Russia among others—on a basis of greater reciprocity. 

Referring to foreign affairs, he asked the House to consider three 
courses. The first was general disarmament to Germany’s level ; the 
second was armament without offensive arms ; the third was unrestrained 
competition in armaments, which must in no circumstances be allowed. 

France after Napoleon, he recalled—viewed much like the Germany 
of to-day—had become the most pacific nation in Europe. He hoped 
the same change would take place in Germany. The other nations would 
have to find out whether Germany wanted the peace which she needed. 
If she did, he saw no reason why agreement should not be brought within 
the four walls of the Draft Convention, the League be reconstituted, 
and through the League, further and still further disarmament attained. 

That was his last word to Germany. To France he said that they 
were the joint inheritors of a great civilisation, and he hoped and believed 
they would be the joint architects of a secure peace. 

November 28th.—The Commons debate on the Address ended with the 
defeat of a Liberal amendment by 434 votes to 58, and the approval of 


the Address by 427 votes to 54. 
Speaking in the House of Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury made 
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an appeal to the Government to recognize and fulfil a special responsibility 
towards the Assyrians in Iraq, and he detailed the history of the people 
in order to show that Great Britain should contribute generously to any 
scheme of resettlement in Iraq or elsewhere approved by the League 
Committee which was dealing with the question. 

Lord Hailsham, in reply, said that Britain had no connection at all 
with the Assyrians entering the War, and after the withdrawal of the 
Russians in 1917 she had rescued them from what would otherwise have 
been inevitable destruction. It was quite untrue to suggest that Britain 
had been guilty of any wrong-doing towards them. Every effort had been 
made by the Government to assist them in trying to resettle in the land 
which they occupied before the War, or in some other suitable territory. 

In 1930 when it was decided to terminate the mandatory régime 
the Assyrians had proved very difficult to please, and still seemed to 
expect to be given a special and privileged position and better conditions 
as to taxation, etc., than those enjoyed by the neighbouring Kurds, 
among whom they were being settled. It had been said that when the 
termination of the mandate was being considered at Geneva the High 
Commissioner had given an assurance that the British Government would 
accept moral and special responsibility for the future safety and welfare 
of the Assyrians. That was a complete misunderstanding, and no such 
thing happened. The only responsibility which the High Commissioner 
undertook was that of assuring the League Council that the Mandatory 
Power was satisfied that Iraq had at that date reached such a pitch 
of maturity as justified her application for admission to the League. 

The exact words used by Sir Francis Humphrys were: “ His 
Majesty's Government fully realises its responsibility in recommending 
that Iraq should be admitted to the League . . . should Iraq prove 
herself unworthy of the confidence which has been placed in her the moral 
responsibility must rest on his Majesty’s Government, which would 
not attempt to transfer it to the Mandates Commission.”’ 

The excesses of the Iraqi troops, he added, were inexcusable, but the 
action of the Assyrians had been provocative. As to the present a 
Committee, including a British representative, was engaged in caring 
for refugees at Mosul, and good reports have been received from the 
camp there. It contained about 1,500 refugees, and {200 a week was 
being spent on it. 

As regards finding a place in which to settle the refugees no suitable 
one seemed to be available in the Dominions, but enquiries with regard 
to Brazil were being actively carried on. The Iraq Government had 
undertaken to make a substantial contribution towards whatever cost 
might be incurred. The British Government would bear their full 
share of any League scheme if and when one was produced, but they 
could not accept separate responsibility. 

November 29th.—Lord Londonderry made a statement of Government 
policy as regards air strength in the House of Lords and began by recalling 
the extent to which Great Britain had disarmed since the War. This 
had been done as an earnest of their specific intentions and proof of their 
sincerity, but unhappily their example had met with no response. There- 
fore, the path of air disarmament could no longer be followed, and the 
Government had made it quite clear at Geneva that they recognised the 
need for a one-Power standard in the air for Britain. It now appeared that 
there were nations which would not agree to the abolition of naval and 
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military aviation, and there were great practical difficulties in the way of 
so far-reaching a measure. ; 

The Goverhment hoped it would be possible to fix a first-line strength 
for the principal Powers which would neither threaten peace nor impose 
intolerable financial burdens. “‘ These islands and the Empire as a whole 
must be made safe in the air,”’ he continued, ‘“‘ but a race in armaments 
must at all costs be avoided.’’ Measures to ensure that the Empire was 
at least as strong in the air as any other great nation were under examina- 
tion by the Government. Their policy was parity in the air, as at sea, 
and they would not hesitate to take concrete measures to implement it. 
If parity could not be secured by reductions elsewhere, he concluded, 
‘“ we shall have no option but to begin to build upwards, whilst continuing 
our efforts to secure international agreement in fixing parity at the lowest 
level to which other nations will subscribe.” 

Mr. Baldwin, speaking in the Commons, said that Britain’s inferiority 
in the air was due to sincerity in disarmament. The Government were 
striving for disarmament to make war more difficult, because peace 
ultimately was a matter of will and not of armaments. 

Great Britain had deliberately lagged behind the air programme of 
1923 and also behind the cruiser programme. She had shown an example, 
but she could not stand alone in the world in regard to her present defence 
in air, on sea or on land. 

While the speech he made on October 6th, on air warfare, expressed 
his present convictions, he recognised that the world was not yet prepared 
to agree to what he desired. The Defence Estimates would be examined 
the following year on the basis of defence as a whole, and the Government 
would then know exactly what was the position of armaments in the world. 

The Government accepted the statement in the resolution (submitted in 
the Commons by Admiral Sueter) which referred to the existing inadequacy 
of air defence in Britain and in the Empire, but if the resolution were 
passed, foreign countries would see in it Great Britain expressing a 
determination to rearm in the air. 

There must be contact with Germany. If Great Britain, which had 
been holding back its air and naval programmes for 10 years, suddenly 
showed a desire to increase its armaments, how could Germany believe 
in their good faith ? (Admiral Sueter’s resolution urged the Government 
inter alia, “to take without delay such other remedial measures as are 
open to them and in particular to consider the early completion of the 
Home Defence Force decided on in 1923 as the minimum necessary for 
our national security and approved by each successive Administration 
since that date.’’) 

Captain Fuller moved a resolution urging the Government “‘ to state 
its intention, in the event of satisfactory quota arrangements not being 
made by agreement with Japan, to take immediately all steps within their 
power to minimize the competition of Japanese imports, both in home and 
Empire markets, freeing themselves, if necessary, from engagemelts 
which would prevent effective steps from being taken.’’ Sir Herbert 
Samuel drew attention to the superior organisation of Japan’s textile 
industry, alike in production and salesmanship. He then asked what 
measures were to be taken to remove four legitimate causes of complaint | 
(1) unequal working conditions in Japan ; (2) the depreciation and mani- 
pulation of Japanese currency; (3) State subsidies to shipping ; and 
(4) Fraudulent imitation of trade marks. 
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The President of the Board of Trade promised that steps would be 
taken to bring to the notice of Japan the dishonest use of copyright 
designs and trade marks. As for the view, held by many, that they 
would gain by abrogating the Trade Treaty with Japan, they would gain 
freedom of action, now limited, but it must not be forgotten that the 
Treaty affected 28 to 30 other countries. Balancing very carefully the 
advantages and disadvantages he did not think they would gain very 
much by abrogation. But if the Government found that the steps they 
wished to take were interfered with by the Treaty, then a new situation 
would arise. 

November 30th.—Polling took place in the Northern Ireland General 
Election. Thirty-three of the fifty-two seats were filled by the un- 
opposed return of 27 Unionists and 6 Nationalists. 

In a speech in London at an American Thanksgiving Day dinner, Mr. 
Bingham, who presided, referred at length to financial conditions in 
America. He described the period 1926-29 as ‘‘ a period of unbridled 
speculation and of false prosperity,’’ and then outlined the change that 
had come over the country since President Roosevelt assumed office. 
The banking system had been restored and was on a sound basis, and 
more then 4 millions of the unemployed were back at work. 

In America, he said, they rejoiced at the favourable results which had 
been achieved by Britain in going off the gold standard. The U‘S. 
had followed suit, and the results so far were equally favourable. The 
step had been taken in similar circumstances and for the same reason in 
both countries. Two years previously the British Government had set up 
an equalization fund ; there was no hostility towards any other nation 
on the part of that Government in establishing it ; it was a wise measure, 
and the fund had been wisely and intelligently handled. The U.S. 
Government had, about a month previously, established a similar fund, 
for the same general purposes, and he hoped it would prove as beneficial 
to them as the British fund had to Britain. 

As for the fluctuations of the dollar, Mr. Bingham said he had no 
fear of uncontrolled inflation in America. The dollar had been devaluated 
to about the extent the pound—with benefit to Britain—had been 
devaluated, for the same reasons, and he hoped to the benefit of the 
States. 

The Ambassador then referred to the fact that both countries were 
bound by the terms of the London Naval Treaty, to which they would 
live up. The only question was whether they would build more ships 
and smaller ships, or fewer and larger ones. The British had had the 
foresight to establish refuelling stations all over the world, and so could 
put their tonnage into smaller ships ; but the States had to utilise the 
tonnage allowed them in building fewer but larger vessels, because they 
had to be self-contained. It was gratifying to know that, since it was not 
practicable to mount more than 6 in. guns in the larger number of smaller 
British cruisers, in the larger American cruisers which could take guns of 
heavier calibre, only 6 in. guns were being mounted. There was not the 
slightest cause for any uneasiness in connection with these naval pro- 
grammes if only the British and American people, each realizing its own 
situation, realized each other’s situation. 

_ December 1st.—In a speech at Ipswich Lord Hailsham, after express- 
ing regret at Germany’s withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference, 
said they were not going to give up because of that, but he himself felt 
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that the prospects of any substantial disarmament had been rendered 
infinitely more difficult. ‘‘ We in this country,” he continued. “ have 
set an example in that alone of the victorious Powers we have reduced 
our armaments down to what may be fairly called a police level. [If 
you compare our forces with what they were in 1914 you will find that 
then we had nearly 2,250,000 tons of warships ; to-day we have less than 
1,250,000 tons. Then we had in the Regular Army 260,000 men ; to-day, 
just over 200,000. Then we had in our Territorial Army 320,000 men : 
to-day we have an establishment of 168,000 and an actual strength of 
about 130,000 men. We have disarmed to the edge of risk, and no Power 
in the world regards England as a possible source of aggression.”’ 

He had heard, he said, that a responsible leader of the Socialist Party 
had been going up and down the country telling people not to enlist or 
they would be encouraging a war. ‘I tell you,” he concluded. “ with 
all the responsibility that attaches to my office, that there is no ground 
for panic, no ground for fearing that any war is in immediate prospect.” 
The only way in which he could conceive it as probable, or indeed pos- 
sible, that war might be started within any measurable time would be 
if foreign nations believed that Britain was capable of dishonouring 
her obligations. 

The General Election in Northern Ireland resulted in the Government 
having a substantial majority over all other parties combined. The 
position of the parties was: Unionist, 36 seats ; Independent Unionist, 
3; Nationaiist, 9 ; Labour, 2; and Fianna Fail and I.R.A. Republican, 
I each. 

December 5th.—In reply to a question in Parliament Mr. Thomas read 
the text of a despatch from Mr. de Valera, dated November 2oth, and of 
the Government’s reply dated that day. 

Mr. de Valera began by recounting the chief points in the statement 
made in the Commons by Mr. Thomas on November 14th, and said that 
following this statement his Government felt obliged to make clear the 
attitude of the Irish people towards the British Commonwealth. ‘ The 
Irish people,” he said, ‘‘ have never sought membership of the Common- 
wealth. Their association with Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
has never on their side been a voluntary association. In every generation 
they have striven with such means as were at their disposal to maintain 
their right to exist as a distinct and independent nation, and whenever they 
yielded to British rule in any form they did so only under the pressure of 
overwhelming material force.”’ 

They had submitted to the Treaty of 1921, he continued, solely 
because the alternative had been immediate war, and they did not regard 
it as a final settlement or as giving Great Britain a permanent right to 
interfere in their constitutional development. 

They inferred from the statement of November 14th that Great 
Britain realized the evils of a forced association and had decided * not to 
treat as a cause of war or other aggressive action a decision of the Irish 
people to sever their connection with the Commonwealth. This attitude 
of the British Government appears to the Government of the I.F.S. to be 
of such fundamental importance that it should be formulated in a direct 
and unequivocal statement. The Government of the I.F.S. would 
sincerely welcome such a statement... .”’ 

Mr. Thomas, in his reply, said the British Government could not 
accept the description of the relations between the two countries given by 
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Mr. de Valera, and he cited the terms of his despatch of April 9th, 1932 
as stating their view as to the 1921 settlement. 

This settlement was duly accepted by the elected representatives of 
the people of the I.F.S., and its acceptance was subsequently confirmed 
at succeeding General Elections there. H.M. Government were unable 
to accept the assumption that lasting friendship could not be attained on 
the basis of the existing relationship, and they, therefore, could not see 
any grounds for answering a question which was founded on that assump- 
tion. ‘ They cannot believe,’’ he continued, “ that the I.F.S. Government 
contemplate the final repudiation of their Treaty obligations in the manner 
suggested, and consequently they do not feel called upon to say what 
attitude they would adopt in circumstances which they regard as purely 
hypothetical.” 

The Government felt that “ the free intercourse on equal terms with the 
other members of the Commonwealth which the I.F.S. has enjoyed under 
the Treaty settlement, culminating in the Statute of Westminster, is the 
surest proof of their freedom to work out their own destiny within the 
Commonwealth.” They believed that the natural associations between 
the two countries were such that a close and friendly relationship was 


essential to their full prosperity. 


Hungary. 

November 27th.—A new Nazi party was founded in Budapest. Anti- 
Semitic demonstrations occurred at the University, which was accordingly 
closed by the Rector until December 2nd. 


India. 


November 30th.—After a four days’ debate the Legislative Assembly 
adopted a motion for taking into consideration the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Indian Reserve Bank Bill. 


Irish Free State. 

November 30th.—Police raids were made throughout the Free State 
on the houses of prominent members of the United Ireland Party and 
on the headquarters in Dublin. Protests against the raids were made 
in the Dail. 

December 2nd.—In a speech at Mallow, Mr. de Valera said that the 
British market had no further value for the Free State farmers, that they 
could not expect to retain it in any circumstances, and that Ireland’s 
only hope of welfare lay in complete independence, both political and 


economic. 
The prospectus was issued of a new Government loan of £6 million, 


to be issued at 98 per cent. The rate of interest was 3} per cent. The 
objects of the issue were not stated in the prospectus. 
December 5th—Mr. Thomas’s statement in the House of Commons 


(See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

November 23rd.—An official statement was issued reading: ‘‘ The 
continuation of the work of Geneva in the existing conditions could not, 
and cannot in fact, lead to any result, and might even embitter the 
situation . . . In responsible Italian circles it has always been 
maintained that an understanding seems possible by a recourse to direct 
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negotiations between the Powers, and not by an insistence upon methods 
and procedure which have proved not to answer the exigencies of the 
situation. In responsible Italian circles faith is reaffirmed in the col- 
laboration of the Great Powers in the reaching of an understanding to be 
submitted subsequently to the Disarmament Conference ng 

Signor Mussolini received M. Avenol. 

The financial returns for the fiscal year 1932-33 showed a deficit of 
3,938 million lire (say £64 million). Revenue totalled 17,966 millions and 
expenditure 21,904 millions. 

November 27th.—Signor Mussolini received the British Ambassador. 

November 28th.—The Government offered to the U.S. Government a 
token payment of one million dollars against the Debt instalment due 
on December 15th. 

December 3vd.—The Prime Minister received M. Litvinoff and an 
official announcement was made stating that they had discussed problems 
of international politics and in particular those which directly interested 
their two countries. They had also studied the possibilities of improving 
the general political situation in the spirit of the Italo-Soviet Pact of 
Friendship recently concluded and agreed to proceed to exchange of 
ratifications as quickly as possible. 

December 5th.—The Fascist Grand Council opened its session in Rome 
and a communiqué issued stated that the Council, “‘ after having discussed 
the situation of the League of Nations, has decided that the further stay 
of Italy in the League is conditional upon a radical reform of that 
organisation, to be effected in the shortest possible space of time, and which 
must touch the League of Nations in its constitution, its working and its 
objects.” 

M. Litvinoff made a statement to the press in Rome in which he 
denied that his meeting with Signor Mussolini had been inspired by many 
of the motives mentioned by the newspapers. There had been no question 
of any modification of the relations between the two countries or of the 
settlement of outstanding differences. It was sought only to continue 
and consolidate relations already existing, and he said that “ the two 
countries have derived only what is useful from their economic as well 
as from their political co-operation.”’ 

He rejected a suggestion that Italy was to act as a mediator between 
Moscow and Berlin ; Germany and the Soviet were in normal diplomatic 
relations, and even had a treaty of neutrality. He denied that the 
U.S.S.R. was thinking of joining the League of Nations ; also that he had 
had any contact with the Vatican. His Government had made no 
special concessions to American citizens as to religious freedom ; his 
letter to President Roosevelt merely restated the Soviet laws. 

Dealing with the problem of peace, M. Litvinoff laid great stress on 
the ‘‘ safeguarding of the general peace ’’ and upon “the necessity of 
international co-operation in order to eliminate, or at least diminish, 
the gravity of factors which may constitute a danger to such a peace as 
being an aspiration common to both the U.S.S.R. and to Italy.’ The 
assurance of peace was the touchstone by which his Government judged 
all proposals for facilitating international co-operation. He added that 
the “‘ security of peace ’’ was placed by the Soviet above all other definitions 
or any other aspects of security. Disarmament, he pointed out, was not a 
question of a formula, but of volition, of good will. People were searching 
for formule while Governments talked of war. 
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Japan. 
November 29th.—The Tokyo press published statements made by the 


Foreign Minister in which he intimated that, if the British and U.S. 
Governments agreed, he was willing to engage in preliminary negotiations 
for a Naval limitation conference in 1935. Experience had shown, he said, 
that frank discussion between the two or three Powers chiefly concerned in 
any problem had proved a more successful method of reaching a solution 
than conferences at which large numbers of Governments were represented. 

December 3rd.—Following on demands by the Naval authorities for 
increased appropriations for naval construction in the Budget, an ad- 
ditional 15 million yen were allotted to the Navy, 10 millions of which 
was transferred from the Army Estimates, and the balance borrowed. 
The Navy Estimates were fixed at 487 millions, and the Army at 449 
millions. The Budget balanced at 2,111 million yen. 


Latvia. 
December 4th.—Signature of Trade Agreement in Moscow. (See 


U.S.S.R.) 
December 5th.—The Government decided to denounce the Tariff Truce. 


League of Nations. 

November 29th.—The Committee appointed for the settlement of the 
Assyrians met at Geneva, and considered proposals for settling them 
elsewhere than in Iraq. 

December 5th.—The first meeting of the Governing Body of the 
organisation formed on October roth to deal with the problem of refugees 
from Germany was held at Lausanne. Lord Cecil was elected President, 


and Mr. James MacDonald, the High Commissioner, made a detailed 
statement regarding the position. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

November 22nd.—The Bureau decided that the meeting of the General 
Commission, fixed for December 4th, should not be held, and that the 
Commission should stand adjourned until a date during or after the 
January meeting of the League Council. The two Committees were to 
continue to meet during the interval. 

A statement by Mr. Henderson was issued officially, in which he said 
that at a consultation between the representatives of France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the U.S.A. and the officers of the Bureau, ‘‘ there was a 
unanimous opinion expressed that a supreme effort should be made to 
conclude a convention, and different methods were explored with a 
view to achieving this object . . . It was recognised that the 
existing divergences on several important political questions were too 
gteat to encourage any hope of a successful issue from a premature 
discussion in the General Commission . . . It has been suggested 
that the work of the Conference would at this stage be best assisted by 
parallel and supplementary efforts between various States and the full 
use of diplomatic machinery . . . It has also been suggested that 
the Governments should keep the President informed of their efforts, and 
that they should report to him on the final results of those efforts. . .” 

lhe statement was adopted as being the accepted view of the Bureau. 
s November 23rd.—M. Paul-Boncour’s statement to the press. (See 
“rance.) 
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December 5th.—Mr. Henderson’s conversation with M. Paul-Boncour. 
(See France.) 


Malta. 


November 25th.—It was announced that the Governor had decided 
to abolish the post of Agent-General for Malta in London as from December 


Ist, 1933. 


Palestine. 

November 26th.—The President of the Arab Executive proclaimed a 
strike for the following two days, to take effect throughout the country, 
as a protest against the hearing of charges against Arabs accused of 
participation in the disturbances on October 13th and 27th. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

December 2nd.—Sir Cecil Hurst was elected President, and Dr. Gustavo 
Guerrero (Salvador) Vice-President of the Court, to hold office for 3 years 
from January Ist, 1934. 


Peru. 
November 24th.—The Prime Minister tendered the resignation of the 
Cabinet and Dr. José Aguero undertook to form a new Government. 
November 25th.—Dr. Aguero formed a Cabinet, taking the Portfolio 
of Justice himself. Don Benjamin Roca was Minister of Finance. 


Rumania. 

November 27th.—Serious disturbances took place at Jassy following on 
a Government announcement that a student anti-Jewish organisation 
was to be suppressed. The residence of the Minister of the Interior was 
wrecked by students who had attempted to join a group of anti-Semitic 
“Tron Guards” (a Nazi organisation) who had come into collision with 
the authorities. 


Saar Territory. 
November 29th.—Decision of Foreign Affairs Committee of French 
Chamber ve Saar plebiscite. (See France.) 


Siam. 

December 1st.—The General Elections were concluded without incident 
and the opening of the Assembly was fixed for December roth. The 
political situation was described, officially, as normal. 


Spain. 

November 23rd.—The verification of the Madrid balloting revealed 
that the election would have to be held again. . 

The President of the Law Courts of Barcelona issued a statement 10 
which he said that, at a second ballot there, held on November 2Ist, 
‘‘ the right to vote was obstructed by all imaginable means.” (The ballot 
urns has been broken on polling day by armed bodies of members of the 
Left Parties, and at the second ballot intimidation was used to prevent 
electors from voting.) 

‘November 27th.—Official figures for the ballot in Barcelona were 
published, and showed that the Lliga Catalana had 28 deputies to the 
Cortes, and the Esquerra (President Macia’s party), 26. 
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November 29th.—The Minister of Justice, a Radical Socialist, resigned, 
and his portfolio was taken over by the Minister of Education. 

November 30th.—Revised returns of the poll showed that a second 
ballot would be necessary in 17 Constituencies, including Madrid, capital 
and province. 

December 2nd.—A plot to disturb the polls was discovered by the 
police, and the Cabinet took special measures to forestall its outbreak. 

December 3rd.—Polling took place in the second ballot and was 
attended by no serious disturbances, though in some places attempts 
were made to prevent nuns from voting. A State of Prevention was 
proclaimed by the Cabinet throughout the country. 

December 4th—All Anarcho-Syndicalist centres in Barcelona were 
closed and an emergency law tribunal was set up to deal with offences 
committed under the emergency régime. The transport strike entered 
on its third week, and was marked by further acts of terrorism. 

December 5th.—Official figures for the election returns were issued 
showing that the Cortes would consist of 207 Right members, 167 belonging 
to the Centre, and 99 to the Left. (In the Cortes Constituyentes the 
figures had been 42, 136, and 291 respectively.) 

The Right groups were as follows : Agrarians, 86 ; Accion Popular, 62; 
Monarchists, 43; Basque Nationalists, 14, and others, 2. The Centre 
were: Radicals, 104 ; Catalan Lliga, 25 ; Conservative Republicans, 18 ; 
Liberal Democrats, 9 ; Independent Republicans, 8, and Progressives, 3. 
The Left were, Socialists, 58; Catala Esquerra, 19; Galicians, 6; 
Accion Republicana 5; Radical-Socialists, 4, and others, 7. 

The three points on which the Right conducted their campaign were : 
(t) Revision of the laws against the religious orders. (2) Defence of 
agriculture, and modification of the land reform. (3) An amnesty 
enabling persons outlawed by the previous Cortes to return to 
Spain. 

An official statement was broadcast declaring that law and order were 
normal throughout the country. The police continued, however, to 
exercise their powers under the state of prevention, and several com- 
munist clubs in Madrid were closed. 

With a view to breaking the Barcelona transport strike, the Governor- 
General issued a decree placing the tramway and other services under 
Government control. Forty strikers were arrested. 


Syria. 

_ November 25th.—The High Commissioner withdrew the Treaty with 
France from the Chamber and prorogued Parliament until March, on the 
ground that the Chamber had acted under the influence of public demon- 
strations and had violated its own rules of procedure and debate. (It 
was understood that this action was taken because of the opposition of 
the Syrian Nationalists to the terms of the Treaty, on the ground that it 
made no immediate change in the independent status of the Jebel Druze 
and Latakia. They had induced a majority of the Deputies to sign a 
petition for the withdrawal of the Treaty which, though tabled in the 
Chamber, had not yet come up for debate.) 


Turkey. 


ey 27th.—Signature of Treaty with Yugo-slavia. (See Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Uruguay. 

December 3vd.—The Pan-American Congress was opened in Montevideo 
by President Terra, who referred to the Chaco war, and said that they 
could not fail to hear the clamour of American opinion, which demanded 
peace. 

Delegates from 20 Republics attended, including the Foreign Ministers 
of ten of them. 


U.S.A. 

November 22nd.—The Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve Board 
drafted a resolution for circulation to all member banks, expressing 
sympathy with the general purposes of the Administration, but stating 
its belief that ‘‘ these are not to be accomplished by a currency of fluc- 
tuating value.” Uncertainty tended to depress the market price of 
Government securities and corporate and municipal bonds, which in 
turn had affected, and would continue to affect, adversely the entire 
economic structure. 

The Council expressed its belief in the re-establishment of a currency 
based on gold, which might be coupled with safeguards to be agreed 
upon by international action. 

November 23rd.—In an address at Boston the Director of the Federal 
Budget said that the National Debt in 1934 fiscal year would be sub- 
stantially increased, and of the increase about $2,500 million would 
be paid by liquidation, through a period of years, of loans made by the 
Government. 

As regards the year 1934-35 it was the aim of the Bureau of the Budget 
to send to Congress a Budget to cover expenditure totalling $2,600 
million, exclusive of Sinking Fund requirements. Receipts were expected 
to reach $3,500 million, assuming a business recovery. This left $1,000 
million to liquidate obligations on account of emergency operations 
incurred in the current year. 

Mr. Douglas added that if the R.F.C. completed its work in the 
current year, and no additional emergency obligations were undertaken 
‘our object will be attained,’ but if there were new obligations there 
would have to be additional taxes. 

The Acting Secretary of the Treasury ordered the use of the idle money 
of the Postal Savings System, the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. and the Government Sinking Fund for 
the purchase of Government securities on the New York market. 

Mr. Woodin made a statement to the Wall Street Journal, in which 
he criticised Dr. Sprague ‘‘ for the assertion he practically makes that the 
Treasury is placed in a position where it must borrow $2,000 million from 
the people on bad security.” 

November 24th.—Mr. Alfred Smith published an open letter to the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce, attacking the monetary policy 
of the Administration, in which he said, ‘‘ I am for gold dollars as against 
boloney dollars. I am for experience as against experiment.” He also 
said he did not believe that the ‘‘ Democratic Party is fated to be always 
the party of greenbackers, paper money printers, free silverites, currency 
managers, rubber dollar manufacturers and crackpots.’’ He considered 
that the one essential for the restoration of confidence was absolute 
dependability in their money standards, and that the latest moves had 
undermined public confidence. He was told, he added, that there was 4 
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new theory of government abroad, but to him it was nothing but op- 
portunism, which ‘‘ never pulled a great modern industrial nation out 
of a depression.”’ 

November 26th.—Senator Borah issued a statement in which he said 
he wished to know what the critics of the Government’s monetary policy 
had to offer as an alternative except a return to ‘‘ the gold standard and 
the programme which marked the gloomy days from October, 1929 to 
March 3rd, 1933, the policy under which we arrived at our present 
disastrous condition.”” The banks now claimed, he said, that with a 
return to the gold standard would come a return of confidence, but that 
confidence had not been conspicuous ‘‘ when the advocates of the gold 
standard stood about the bier of American industry, speechless and 
without a word of hope, or leadership.” 

November 27th.—The National Industrial Conference Board issued an 
analysis of Federal finances showing that the deficit accumulated from 
January, 1931 to October 31st, 1933 amounted to $7,589 million. 

The deficit for the first 4 months of the current fiscal year was $65 
million, but this did not include emergency expenditure of $399 million, 
for relief schemes, etc., so that the real deficit was $464 million. 

The President signed a further 20 N.R.A. codes. A meeting of 
protest against the gold-buying dollar depreciating policy of the President 
was held in New York under the auspices of the Crusaders, the American 
Federation of Labour and the American Legion. Another meeting in 
New York passed a resolution approving the “ gold programme and the 
entire monetary policy of the President for restoring the general price 
level,” and asking that such policy be continued until the 1926 level of 
commodities, salaries, conditions of employment, etc., were restored. 
Among the speakers were Senator Thomas, author of the inflation 
amendment to the Farm Relief Bill, and Mr. Henry Morgenthau, father 
of the acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. James Warburg wrote a letter to Senator Borah attacking the 
Administration’s monetary policy. He demanded a return, arranged in 
co-operation with France and Great Britain, to a modernised gold 
standard. 

F November 30th.—Mr. Bingham’s speech in London. (See Great 
ritain.) 

December 1st.—In a reply to Mr. Warburg, Senator Borah issued a 
statement in which he said that the possibility of conjunctive action with 
Great Britain (to arrange a return to the gold standard) was ‘‘ so remote 
at this time, as I see it, that it removes any proposal based upon that fact 
beyond the realm of practical consideration and discussion.”’ 

December 2nd.—The annual report of the Secretary for the Navy was 
published and contained a demand for a stronger fleet. Mr. Swanson 
said that the time had come when they could no longer afford to take the 
lead in disarmament ; other Powers had not followed their example and 
the result was they found themselves with their relative strength seriously 
impaired, and he continued, ‘‘ our weakened position does not serve the 
cause of peace. Instead, it jeopardises it, because a balanced armament 
fortifies diplomacy, and is an important element in preserving peace, 
i undue weakness invites aggressive war and breeds violation 
of rights,” 

He recommended an annual orderly building programme which should 
shortly give them a Navy up to the Treaty limits, to get which by 
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December 31st, 1936 it would be necessary for them to build ror ships, 
in addition to those already approved. 

The President signed the code controlling the activities of importers 
of alcoholic beverages. 

The Judge of the Federal District Court of Tampa, Florida, ruled that 
the N.R. Act was unconstitutional in so far as it attempted to control 
local industries. He said the Federal Government had no authority to 
“‘invade the reserve power of States ” by regulating local industry. 

December 5th—In a speech in California the President of the US, 
Chamber of Commerce urged a prompt return to a realistic gold standard, 
the stabilisation of currencies, and a larger use of silver. 

Utah ratified the repeal of prohibition. This was the 36th State 
to do so, and the Acting Secretary of: State issued a proclamation 
certifying that the 21st Amendment to the Constitution, repealing pro- 
hibition, had become valid as part of the Constitution. The President 
subsequently issued a proclamation announcing the repeal of the pro- 
hibition Amendment. 


U.S.S.R. 
November 27th.—It was stated in Moscow that the Consul-General at 


Harbin had made an energetic protest to the Manchurian authorities 
against the arrest of a further 33 railway workers on the C.E.R. 
December 3rd.—M. Litvinoff’s conversation with Signor Mussolini, 
(See Italy.) 
December 4th.—A Trade Agreement with Latvia was signed in Moscow. 
December 5th.—M. Litvinoff’s statement to the press in Rome. (Se 


Italy.) 


Yugo-slavia. 
November 27th.—A Pact of Friendship, Arbitration and Conciliation 


with Turkey was signed in Belgrade, to remain in force for 5 years. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated November 18th, 1933. 
Statement by M. Benes before the Foreign Affairs Committees of the 
Czechoslovak Parliament. October 3Ist, 1933 
The development of the disarmament problem. 
The influence of the German revolution on the rest of Europe. 
The economic crisis and the policy of the Little Entente. 
Economic collaboration between States of Central Europe. 
Other questions of foreign policy. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
Dec. 4th-18th International Danube Commission aii ... Vienna 
7th *Committee of Statistical Experts nr ... Geneva 
In session 7th Pan-American Conference ... Ssi .. Montevideo 
*Committee oi Statistical Experts bss ... Geneva 


1934- 
Jan. 8th *Financial Committee of the League _... ... Geneva 


8th *Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery ... Geneva 

15th *78th Session of the Le:igue Council oes ... Geneva 

18th *Permanent Central Opium Board Ne ... Geneva 
* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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